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ABSTRACT . 

Among the possible procedures and devices that catf 
sharpen gbvernMent' sensitivity to the needs of citizens and prdvide 
for participation in the formulation of long-range public policy, 
intera*ctive computers seem the most prxwising. Osers could make - ^ 
computer-based explorations of future alternatives, and' th)en provide 
policy makers with a $ample of informed judgments. Feasibility and 
co:^t of s\^ch a program can be extrapolated from existing computer 
education projects. The direct participation facilitated by this 
system could have a dramatic, salutary effect on the society, 
(EMH^ * ^ - •> 
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• ' ABSTRACT. * • 

• ' ■ , » * ' 

Tlie g'rowth of* the planning function of govetnment raises the ques 
tion of hovr planning can be accomplished by democratic means. A new 
technological device--the teaching computer --seems to be ideally suited 
for discussions betyeeu "experts** and the public oti issues of medium 
an d_l0Tig -range planning. The teaching computer can be thought of as a 
mass communications system with feedback. 



tOSSIBLY A NEW FUNCTION OF GOVERN^NT * 

/ • — - 

In the past two to five years there has 1>een a marked increase in 
long-range planning activity in the United States and many other nations, 
s'eiferal developments—the establi^hitient oi new institutes, the founding 
of new jopmals, and tbe^ sharp increase in the number of books concerned 
with the future — attest to the emergenc^/lfef a new field of activity in 
many institutions and particular ly'in industry, governments and univer- 
sities. * ' . 

Most leaders have had a group of advisers, sometimes given a special 
name like "Brain Trust, which served as, auxiliary eyes, ea^s, brains, 
feet or^ whatever to the^ chief executive. However, the -advisory function 

seems to be presently undergoing a transformation. Not c^nly are increased 

i 

efforts being made to discern possible future dangers and opportunities, 

there is also growing interest in social indicators, which would siipple- 

/' * - • • 

ment existing economic indicators. 'Olson [1] has explained that social 

/ ; . ' • ^ ■- . ( ■ ^ 

indicators would give us measures for the quality of life in addition ^ 
ta measures of quantity of output, such as the gross national product, 
and total steel production. Better information about where we are now 
and how well our present programs ^re working would presumably help us 
"lln deciding wherelwe— w^t to go and what actions are^ required to get u^ 

there. " 

A ■ ■ ■ ■ • - 

Policy Principles Needed to Coordinate" Programs 

\ The demand for changes in existing administrative procedures is in 
part the result of a need to coordinate_.the large number of federal 
programs now oft the books. Between 1960 and L968 the ^number of fe^jeral 




'domestic programs in the United States increased from 45' to 435, accord- 
' ing to Daniel P.' Moynihan [2], thq,^esident adviser on urban affairs. 
One attempt to bring coordination to these programs was reported in 
The New Yo/k Times on October 29, 1969 by Robert B. Semple, Jr. [3]. 
i . Mr. Nixon has been urged not only to give Mr. Moynihan 
Lder jurisdiction but to give his current apparatus a deeper 
staff and a broad mandate to design an overall "'urban strate- 
gy" and to measure all 'new program proposals that flow from 
government agencies against this strategy. There is no group' . 
in the White House— and there neve^ has been—that performs ^ 
this function on^a cgntinuing basis. 

Man^ people are becoming concerned that our efforts to bul,ld/a 
better^society do not seem to be producing desirable results. Fq^r 
example, Richard Goodwin [4] has said, ' 

. . Take New York City o'r any big city. If you ask ^ho 

decided that this is the way people^ are 'Supposed to live, the 

, answer is, "Nobody.^' If you tpok the 2Q0 most powerful people 

til* 

in ISew York or Boston and put tjiem in a room* and tried to find 
out if any of them had decided th^t this is the way people 
ought 'to live^ you d find that none of them had — or at least 
weren't aware they had. So where are the villains? The 
villain is the set of values an3 the structure. That's why 
I think Marxism^ is not relevant, because Marxism is based on 
some kind of .exploitation o;£ man by man, and ye're now facing 
the problem of the exploitation of men by the sdciety they 
/ built. . - 
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• • -3 - . 

Moynihan [2] has written, "The federal establishment must develop 
a much heightened sensitivity to its 'hidden' urban policies,** He con- 

tends that few officials habitually display such sensitivity. 

* • ** 

' They are, to tfieir minds, simply building highways, guaran- ^ . 
teeing mortgages, advancing agriculture* or whatever. No one 
*ha^ma4e clear to theto that they are simultaneously redistri- * 
buting emplo3nnent opportunities, segregating or desegregating 
neighborhoods, depopulating the countryside and filling up 
slums, etc.: all these things ..as second and third order con- 
sequences of nominally unrel^ated programs. 

The effort to deal with interrelated problems is increasing the . • 
planning activity in the United States, If, indeed, a new function of 
government is emerging, the long-term survival of a' national commitment 

r 

to planning will require public support for this activity. A basic 

; . ■ ' . 

assumption of' the American system, of government is that the best means 
for achieving lo'ng-term public support fot; decision-making proce<Jures 



is . to involve the public in the decision-ma|cing process. 

The preceding discussion raises at least two very important ques- 
tions. ^ /| . ^ 
1, Does the growth in the planning activity of government require 
r^ew forms of communication between the public and government 
planning personnel, if democratic form of government is to 



in^i 

be maintained? . 



2. Through wh^ communications media and institutional structures 
can th^ members of a community or agnation discuss anc^ decide 
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how they want to live^ assuming that it is not possible to 

. . ^ ' — 

iget everyone^ together in a^single room at the same time? 

; - ■ " ' 
How Thinc^s Are Done! Now ' • 

A review^of the existing met^hodologies for public discussion would 
seem to be instructive.' ^ ' 

1* The^essaj^metaiodology is used by prof essprs and government offi- 
cials for communicating with each other. The essays may be published in 
journals or govei^pment reports, but they rarely re^ch a large .part of 
the population. ^ ' 19 

2. The cofemitp'eW" as' a^me^ns of communication involves much redun- 
dancy and frequently more^emotion than information. Certainly- emotion 
is art important indicator of intensity of feeling, fhe point is that 
the committee', however useful ^r purposes su^^^s face to face confronta- 
tion, istnot well suited tTo^exc hanging the greatest amount of%ibmewhat 

. ■ >! ' 

abstract information in the shortest ameuht of- time for e,acH'* person 
- • V % . ■ ' ^ 

* • i ■ ■» 

involved . . 

3. Mass rallies are imf)ortant f gr offering the opportunity, to express 
. or renew an emotional* commitment . * Very little inf ormat^Lon is exch'anged. 

The rally i)? better suited to solidify attitudes than to change them. 

4.. Radio talk shows seem to be most useful immediately after a 
domestic disturbances .such as a^cify-wide strike. In ^imes of relative 
domestic tranquility', they tend to be' »banal and 'irrelevant to the cpn- ' 
cernslpf the. majority of listeners. , . / 

5. Toot meetings with questions^ from the floor have frequently been 
praised as the ideal form of government, though an Impractical one in 



a mass society, * Town meetings have other disadvantages, however* They 
are frequently boring and time-consuming and ard^ subject to disruption. 
The level of discussion tends to be geared low, and visual aids are 
rarely us^d. > 

6. Administrative action tempered by lobbyists such as Ralph Nader 
permits some but not Very e^ctensive public participation. Thosfe who are 
concertved would pro1)ably like 'to be mo're involved if a means for greater 
participation existed. / . 

. \ ^ ■ 

7. In regard to mass media news reports, television and radio are 

» 

evanescent. The viewer or listener has no opportunity to go back and 

examine the logical argument or to check a point he missed while his mind*^ 

** ■ 

was diverted by an earlier remark. Newspapers, particularly in the 
United States, concentrate on day-to-day 'events rather than on analysis 
and criticism of performance over time. 

8. Congress is weli^ suited to legislating programs, but it does 
not at present systematically review the success or failure of the pro- 
grams which it enacts. Also, Congress in its current form is not organized 

0 

to coordinate federal programs. The vast majority of Congressional 
activity takes place in committees which have specialized interests. 

9. Films and phonograph records. are usually thought of as^_cultural 
,or entertainment media. But -their use as vehicles for political messages 
has been gt*o wing, not incidentally because they are the media -most 
acc^^sible to young people. \ 

Moynihan [2] has* noted that ef fort.s ^to involve citizens in the 
planning process at the local level have no£ had the measure o^ success 
which was hoped for. One reason might be that theore has been no way 

, • 10 ■ 



both, to inform and to poll the public at a reasonable* cost in te^ms of 
the time required from administrative .personnel. ^ - v 

' Additional criteria for \a good communications system for discussing 
ideas are that it should be free of ][)oredom, transmit information with 
little distortion, provide the opportunity to ask questions, and require 

that background information is understood before an opinion is given; 

, ^ ■ «... 

^ .A 1^ MEDIUM FOR CO^I^^UNICATION ^ ' 

I have now asserted that the policy-making processes of major insti- 
tutiohs are entering a period of major change and that the gcJyernmental 
institutions are changing in^ a way which raises issues regarding desir- 
able forms of government, t will now' try tjo^^how^^ new medium for 

m:!ss communications offers t±e possibility of increasing the level of 

■ '1 ' ' ' 

citizen in,formation and participation in' the formulation of long-rang^, 

public policy. ^ ' 

The Metamorphosis of the "Teaching Computer" 

This new medium for communication has exist^ed in rudimentary form 
for about ten years. However, the realization of the full range of its^ 
implications as a possible tool of the democratic process has been • 
limited by its semantic coding. We have been palling it a, "teaching 
computer." Computer-based education equipment has been", compared to 
the printing press in terms of its importance for education. However, 
the teaching computer might also be usefully compared to radio and 

, ■■ ■ ' ) » 

television. Radio and television are technologic^ fot communicating 

11 ■ -■ 
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transient verbal and visual information from a central source out to a 
population. A teaching comguter not only sends information from 
the center to thg periphery, it also brings information back from the^ 
individual user t^the central source. Thus the teaching computer'^'^ls^ 
a corfimunications system with feedback. Graphic and pictorial informa- 
tion (and in the near future prestored audio messages) are presented 
td the individual user at a xate which he controls with his keyset 

In addition to its use in conventional^educational* situ^jtlons the 
teaching computer- could be usjad by planning personnel to^resent policy 
alternatives, as they see them, to the public. Backg^und .information 
would be available upon, the request of the perso^pr using ^he "computer- 
based exploration of alternative futures." ^Iti6 probable consequenc-^s 
of each alternative, could' also be a part/|)f the programmed" material^.^ 
During the cou"rse of the exploratiorr each individual would indicate his 
opinion of the desirability of erach alternative or ^could be asked to 
rank them in order of pref^afence. As he explpred the alternatives; 

■ •/ . ■ ■ . . . ■ ■ 

background inf orma tion and probable consequences, the ''explorer" would 
be al^le to use a "comment mode to suggest (a) additional alternatives,' 
(b) inadequacies in t1ie background information provided, or (g) his own 
judgments abo^ the probable conj5equen|es of an alternative action. 

Preliminary Work' Now Underway 

__ \ . ■ , . 

An elementary version of a "computer-based exploration of alterna- 
^ tive future^" is already in operation at the^'CWt^ter-based Education 
Research Laboratory op the University of Illinois campus. The' details 
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have been explained by Umpleby [5]. This ''exploration" was originally 

proposed by Professor Charles E. Osgood [6] as a djevice for education 

I- ^ 

and social science research. It is now regarded as the forerunner of 
''citizen sampling simulations ," which, would use the physical equipment 



of the teaching computer to exchai:ge information and opinions between 



experts and a cro.ss-section of the public. The medium and long^ange * 

consequences of alternative courses of action would be"simulated" and 

responses obtained from a "sample" of the population. The results, 

... * -» • ^ 

w^ch would- ifidi^ate what the puMic considers to be desirable or 

♦undesirable policies, would then be submitted to planning^ personnel for 

' " ■ ■ 

their consiefera'tion. The first experiment, nusing a local environmental 

issue, is now being conducted by Valarie Lament [7], 

The distribution of computer-based education equipment to grade-. 

schbols, high schools, and colleges will probably become widespread 

• ^ ■ ■ ■ . -' ' 

during the next two decades. The existence of. this equipment will bri^g 

about the p'ossib^.lity of Conducting citizeg sampling simulations on 

.the same equipment. Faciritles which are used by chiWren'during the 

day for education could be tf^ed by the parents in the, evenings both to 

learn about existing social, conditions and future possibilities and to 

indicate to planning groups their views on goals and priorities, • ^ 

Com'puter-baped cit^zep participation in planning will, therefore, be 

' ' ■ . • , ' ' ** 

possible' even before hom^ computer terminals become widely available, 

" * »• , * » , . 

However, there is.no reason why' these simulations should follow 

computer-bas^ education. Public participation in the formation of ^ 

local 05 national policy could' in a *f ew years come, to be considered very 



desirable. It is also possible that resistance to computer-based educa- 
tion will delay its widespread implementation. If these situations were 
to develop, the necessary physical equipment could be constructed "for 
purposes of public discussion of f)olicy alternatives. Regardless of 
which comes first on a large scale or which is considered most Ijpportant, 
a discussion of the economic viability of either computervb^sed' educa- i 
tion or citizen sampling simulations i« incomplete unless all*pos8ible * 
uses of the equipment are considered, / 

A Comparison' with Other Proposals ^ ' . [ ' ' ' ^ 

Is the idea of citizen santpling ^simulations really something new? 

In order to answer this question it is useful' to list the basic elements 

• . » ■ 

involved in the Wea.. 

A, The physical equipment which is used is the teaching computer , 

. *' ■ > 

This device can be thought of as a new mediutil' of mass comjnuniqa- 

* - * ' 

tions. It is a ct)mmunications system with feedback, 

B. ^This new communications medium could be used to permit citizen ^ 
involvement j^^^l\a^-tormulation of public policy, 

* C, , The formulation of long-range goals 4nd explicit policy prin** 
ciples to guide the evaluation and coordination of programs 
might be considered a new function of government. 
Citizen sampling simulations are thus defined as the use of teaching 
computers for involving the public, not in day-to-day decisionrmaking 
but in the formulation of policy principles. How does this idea differ 
from other social innovations now being developed? The work with which 
I am familiar can be listed as follows: 



1., The Institute for Policy Studies [8] in W*shingC^, b. C, is 
using simulatioifs of social situations to involve particular groups of 
the population in thinking about planning. Teaching computers are- not 
used (B and not A)! (The letters A,,B, and C refer to the three main 
elements oj^^iie idea of citizen sampling simulations, \/hich Wer^ outlined 
above.) * , 

2. • Most people who are developing the idea of computer-based edu'ca- 
ttot? are primarily concerned with teaching material very similar to what 
is now taught in classrooms. A few simulations are being done, but, as 
far as I know, no one Ij^as suggested using teaching computers to involve 
large" portions of the public in discussions of public policy for purposes 
of government rather than education (A and B, not C).^ 

3. The suggestion has been made many times in recent -years that 
computers offer the opportunity for people to vote on specific issues 
rather than simply on candidates and an occasional bond issue. ^Wtiis is 
essentially a proposal for transforming representative democracy into 
direct democracy (B, an^d A perhaps, but .not C). 

4t PoLitical games aiid"\ijjjii.lations such as Harold 'Guetzkow's Inter-, 
national Simulation [9] and Ithiel de Sola Pool's simulation of public 
attitudes during the 1960 presidential dlectionj [ 10] are becoming ' 
increasingly popular. However, neith^^of ttieSe simulations used a 
teaching computer and neither was intende^^^ involve a representative 
sample of the population in the discussion o^xpresent policy Alternatives 
(not really A, B, or C). * * \^ - 
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5, The acclivity which mo3t closely approaches the ide^ of citizen 

/, » . * - 

saiTJ^pling siraulatjions is the television program The Advocate^ on educa- 

tiOnal televisiion on Sunday evening^. The program obtains feedback ftom • 

ttj^ viewers tl\rough the telephone system ^nd the mail (B, and perhaps 

C, b^npt A) I " - . ' ; . 

A com^tite:tion of media, such as television, telephones, and ttxe 

✓ 

mail, is mor4 awkward ior the user than a single medium*-such as the • 
teaching computer. The high cogt in terms of a person' s >xtime and energy 
is reflected in the less than ♦lOO percent responses by people using the 
combination of media. The teciching computer can record and sort all 
responses from ill its users. 

There are two principal advantages to having computer-based citi2.en 

- sampling simulations in addition to debates or testimony on television.' 
First, the point was madfe earlier that televisi^^Hs by nature evanescent. 
A more general statement is that each communications system land's itself 
to the transmission of a particular type of information, .With a teach- 
ing computer the^^student or citizen controls the rate at whiclik informal 
tion is presented . to him. He need never be either bored t>r lost. Jf 
he is familiar with the informati(5n being presented, he can jump ahead. . 

, If he does not understand a* ^particular point, he catji ask for additional 
information. Thus the teaching* computer Is ver^ well 'suited for pre- 
senting logically complex niaterial to people at different stages of - 
♦familiarity with the issues. — 

Second, *a citizen^ sampling simulation requires a model of' thia social 
processes involv^ed in the situation being discussed in 'order to be ablg , 
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to predict the consequences of alternative actions. Tlie^need for an * 
operating model requires experts to state explicitly their notions about 
how the world works. The* ideas held by different people about the 
probable consequences of actions can then be compared. , 

' \ ' ' ' ■ ^ ■ . '"-'^ 

NECESSARY CONSIDERATIONS DURING PRELIMINARY TESTING 

Regardless of the need for more deliberate Ibng-range policy-making 
a^ careful look at the feasibility of sJLtJfzen sapling simulations is 
required. In addition, research projects with proEable large-scale 
social consequences must include some Consideration of regulation ip 
the public interest. ' « ^ 

Economic, Social, and .Political Feasibility ' 

1, Jfcme idea of the economic feasibility of citizen sampling 
simul^tiorns can be obta:ined from estimates by Bitzer and Skaperdas [11] 
of the cost of £t large-scale computer-based education sj^ten\, BitZj'er 
estimates^^at the costT of instruction on PIATO IV will h^S.ess than 
fifty cents per^hour per student. This figure should apply to either 
edircational or governmentail use, 

2. ^ The so(S;.ial feasibility of the idea could be tested in«a small - 
City such as Champaign -Urbana, or perhaps an even smaller community 
such as the University of , Illinois. Questions that would have to be 
answered include* thet following: Will people turn out to "play the game"' 
How much difficulty will they have understanding and dealing with the 
rather complex issues? How quickly will they be able^o adapt to using 



o' 

the teaching compjiter? What problems are encountered in trying to obtain 
a representative sample of the population? 

Do planners find the data collected to be useful? Are the problems 
chosen- for, presentation redefined as tke result of feedback from thcSr 

public? , ' * '^i 

/ ■ ■ ■ * • 

Are the attitudes of- the t^blic ^9x3, matters of policy changed as the 



/ ^ ' \ /) 

result of exploring alternatives? Do participants change their, opinior^ 
about thi^^community, local ' government, planning, and the judgment^Kf 
their fellow citizens? Do people feel that the decisions which are made 
after the data^from the ^ exploitation, has been considered, are more in 
keeping with their own de^lr^s^ ^ " . 

Do people get information through cJLtizen sampling simulations which 
they would not se6 otherwise? How much information do people generally 
look at before making a decision? Xs the information presented in more 
understandable or more useful form than through existing media of communi 
cation? Is information presented in a more Interesting and enjoyable 

■ ■ . ' - ' J 

form than is possible at present? Do other forms, of political', participa- 
tion increase as a result of citizen sampling simulations? . 

3, Citizen sampling simulations will also have to be accepted by 
present-Say d^i^ion-makers, 'Their response will be influenced' by how 
t^iey I believe it will affect the conduct of their jobs, l|pw they believe* 

the public will react to it, and whether they think it would be in the 

• ■ ' • • ^ 

public interest, ' ■ ■ ^- i 

'There is reason to doubt that some existing institutions are really 
interested in eliciting public desires^- Some political leaders are more 
concerned, with conducting public relations with the masses. However, ' 
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there are two reasons why political leaders may not actively oppose 
this new medium. First, introduction of the equipment will^ take place 
over a period of several y^ars, ' Second, the idea of a communications 

system which permits the easy^low of ^ information and opinions in both 

<• ■ ■ 

directions- has an apjiearance of lack of bias which makes it difficult 
* » ■ * , ' 

to argue against in abstract form. Nevertheless, arguments about' 

control of the medium and the wording of specific programs could bec^ome 

' "- ■ ^ ^ . .. • . / . . 

agitated. / . ^ 

Public acceptance of this new social technology may depend Initially 
on whe'ther it is ifegarded ^^s a new step Lowar^ ^he "computerization of 
our lives" or as a way of "using technology to control technology." 
Preliminary research and testltsg could be conducted like any other 

research project, and distribution of equipment to communities could 

* ■ 

be gradual. However, it is also possible that the United Statfes could 
adopt cheap education for everyone or citizen participation in policy 
formation as a national goal comparable to landing a man on the moon 
or building a sOpersonic transport. *Such a^^ national commitment cou\d 
be stimulated by the occurrence of one or more of at least thr 
developments. 

a, . International competition, for example from Japan, could dr^e 
the ynited States to attempt-^to establish preeminence in a new 
technology which could have an impact on foreign exchange and the balance 
of payments. For instance, the balance of payments consideration was 
a major factor in the debate ove-r whether to proceed with the develop 
ment oi the supersonic transport. 
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b. If a negative public reaction develops to the formulation of 

' ■ • ' ' * ' • " ' ^ \ " 

policy by ''experts"y and "bureaucrats" or by the "most important people" 

V 

of a city, citizen sampling simulations could become a response to this 
• criticisn^, 

c. Further increases in the complexity and urgency c^f domestic 
problems could convince the government that improved ^communication within 
society is needed, John Piatt [12] has vividly described the "crisis 

of multiple ^crises" which mankind is now encountering. 



Questions of Regulation and Control * 

If the idea of citizen sampling simulations seems workable aftfer 
preliminary testing, some thought should be given to the following quesp 
tions before widespread implementation goes very far, 

\ . . : . . ' . •/ 

1, Should the physical equipment for these si^lations be*publig;ly 
or privately owned or some combination of ^the two? 

2, Should the institutions which write the programs and collect 
"the responses be governmentail agencies, universities, private corpora- 

tions, or some new kind of institution? ' 

3, How should' this new communications system be regulated— by the 
Federal Communications dpmmisSion, by a new Regulatory agency, by Congress, 
or by direct public criticism and the normal legal process as newspapers 
now, are? > . ' ' ' 

'v ■ ^ . 

ji 4. The approval of only two' more state legislatures Is required 

s 

'before a second national constitutional convention is called. Ilf a 
constitutional convention is called, should citizen slampling simjilations 
be made a part of a new kind of governmental process and thereby 
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become 
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^ a' means not only ^or discu'ssing goals but also for authoritatively ^ettin 
goals? The use of computer-feased educati(^n equi.pment;^ as a' technology 
for the formal governmental process is notWikely to happen un^il the* 
public is very familiar with the equipment and wh^.t can be done with it 
and is convinced of its usefulness. " 



POSSIBLE LONG-RANGE SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES ^ . . 

TTie remainder of my remarks will focus on a few of the consequences 
which might result if citizen sampling simulations became widespread in 
the next twenty to fifty years. All the consequences taken together 
would constitute a social transformation" of major proportions.' Kowey,er, 
considering the many communications media now available, society is not 
likely to rearrang^e itself around a single newcomer, at leafst npt over 

night. Therefore, ''the fallowing ^ossibl^i consequences should be 

' ' - *" ' ■ . . ' •" 

.regarded as indications of the direction in which spciety may be changed 

■ * - ■ -i^' .' ■ , " ■ ' 

rather than as descriptions of a^social system not too far off. 

The "National Classroom" \ 

A Conception of Government * " ^ . 

The fact that bqth education and government woul4^ be using the same 

■ A . ^ ' ' ' 

physical equipment suggests that these two social activities would be 

1 

brought closer together. Universities might devote less time to teaching 
professional skills and more time to developing the ^kills o^ defining 
alternatives and recognizing relevant supporting information. In\^addi-- 
tion, universities might become more concerned with providing genetal- 
as opposed to specialized instruction about the physicaf and social 
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environment, thus enabling)ci,tizens to more accurately estfimate tlje 



probable consequences of aj^ternative courses bf action. If universities 
were to chang^e in this way, they would certainly becomes more relevant 
to social problems, ' 

^Charles Frankel has^^^i>g^sted that democratic government *and educa- 
tion nave a lot in common. He believes that denpcracy is the b6st foriti 
of go\mrnment because it is tl>e most educational. In this case "best" 
can be interpreted to mearn the most stable and just in the long run. 
The primary difficulty xglth the "philosopher-king" approach to.govem- 
mentr^s, what happens whep the philosopher-king dies before a new 
philosopher-king comes along? It is useful to recall that "information" 
is store<r^in only one way--in individual human brains i^n the form of 
specific skills ot social norms. Libraries and data banks contain only 
symbols which must be interpreted by people, A society run by a 
brilliant and benevolent elite carj be irrevocably set back if the^elite 
is displaced from power without a similarly skilled ^^;ecision-making 
group takihg over, Anothef important considerdti^ in maintaining a-, 
"viable society is that people are m(^re likely to behave in a cooperative 
manner if they feel that they have been consulted in determining social 
policies. . ' '\ 

During a lifetime an individual's experiences increase his store 
/of knowledge. The same process occurs*^^ a' society. The fact that 
nylons learn by their successes and failures i^indicated by silogans 
such as, "Another 1929," "Another Munich, '*^nd "JTo mbre Viet Nam*S. 
*0f course the lessons of history are subject to Varying, interpretation. 

I - - ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' . 

Nevertheless, it would seem that a society should Ue able to learn from 

' ^ I ^ ' ■ ' . . ' ' ■ . / ' ■ • ■ ' 
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. itsN^periences and to improve if:s decision-makingi procedure^, just as 

• . \ ' ' \ 

the procedures used by individuals have Se^n improved by techniques ''^uch^ 

' ■ ' ' • " ' ■ ■ 

as linear prdgrammitig, game theory, simulation, and- systems analysis. 

of Improving the learning and decision-making processes of a 
society woLr*^,^em to be ttx acquaint, more people more thoroCighly with 
the alternatives. wha^jii<4i^c is ion -makers are considering and x^hy they choos^ 

the alternatives, they doy \^ order to accomplish this it might be 

■I ' ■ • \ 

helpful to begin thinking\ of-jj|oyernment ^s an educational activity on 
a national scale. 

Television has already created the "national classroofti." The -j 
teaching computer offers the po^ibility of^ ^government seminars" for 
those who are interested. /^The United States of America could be thought 
of as a course :yi cooperative living with ^thd' government^ the media* 
and the universiti^es opei^ating as a ,so*ct-of aggregate professor to th-e 
. rest of tTie population » Of course the "students" frequently talk back 
to the "instructor/Vbut th^n, s^ninars (democracie,^) tend, to be more 
interesting^ than lectures (dictatorships). And of course every four,, 
yerars the "students" have. the. opportunity to become the "professors," 
whtch may be a suggestion for the university. ^ ^ ^ ' • 

Coercion vs. Persuasion , / « - ! 

Every organization uses some combination of coercion and persuasion., 
to enforce group norAis. The UnjI^ed States is now employing coercion, an j 
a very^^^^ range of problems. Overt force is being used in Southeast 
Asia far more than diplomacy; coercion is being used to enforce integra- 
tion in>the South; and even the universities feel driven to resort to 



force in order to continue functioning. All this is occurring in one 



of the world's most/ literate nations, a nation having the* most advanced 
coiranunications tecliinologies . Perhaps it wd»ld be useful to tl^ink of 
persuasion^,, as ♦ an alternative to •coercion. Technology continues to lowdr. 
the cost c^^ producing *social chat^g'^by means of persuasion rafher than 

coercion. Yet there has still not. been va widespread recognition of the,, - 

'-^-^ . ' — . . * 

fact that our strategies for bringing about social change could be 
substantially^ altered by making ^'t^se of coinrnunicatioita^ equipment now" 
available and addicional equipment, which will become available in the 
next few decades. \ * ^ ^ • • 

Electronic Town Meetings . - [ *. 

^ The impact which computer-based exp'lorations of alternative poli- 
cies will have on the distribution ofipublic cyoncern with federal*, - 
state, and lopal ^otre'mments wi^l be partly determined by the scale of 
th^ network&HDuilt ; A natiorval computecrjbiased comgiunications system . 
would most likely consist of a network IfSking "teaching computers" in 
local communities. Each local computer would have its numerpus remote, 
terminals. Loc^l computers- terminal systems will be available in some 
communities before a national network of "teaching computers" is operat- 
ing. Consequently it seems probable that this new communications medium 
.will have* a'noticeable effect on local government before i't begins to 
affect national government. By providing a means for citizens t5Kl3ecome 
involved in/urban planning and policy formation at the loc^JT^leyel, 
these simulations might well increase interest and i5yolvem.6nt in local 
government. 



' . J ^i^ajor social innovation will produc;e a/shifb ip the relative 
^J^^rtsx^h^i^ existing social and politica^inetitutions. If the ' 

computer-based communications centersy^ich wite the programs apd 
' channel responses to the governmetvtf, aire located at universities, the 
'role of the university in soc>^y would grow. Also,^^^ function of 
the. university as a plat|€Jrm for social controversy would doubtless 
-^increase due to disagreements over ^what alternatives should be^ presented 
and x^hat th6 probable consequence?-^ actions actually are. Th6 public, 
when disagreeing .with ^he^)?<5grammed relationshipsHjetween xi^evelopme^t^ 
should be presented yidTan argument supported by observations made- in 
a simiLar situation. The relationships between developments would 
probablv represent the. judgment o:^ a group of' experts, at least 
initially, and they would be expected to justify their decisions about 
probable secondary Effects. \^ 

' ' • ' • ■ . \ 

The- Federation of Feudal Di sciplines . 
^ ~ '^^^ " - V 

, Dealing with complex, real-world problems will require using the. 
knowledge of many \discip litres and coordinating specialized knowledge, 
not only for presentation to the' public, but also in building the models 
used in the programs. Thus, there would be a tendency toward the amalga- 
mation of Social theory and indeed toward the' building of a mddeL- and 
.presun\ably 'irf time, a theory describing the relationships between aid 
.pdrfis of the physical, biological, andjsocial environment, ^he present 
trend toward Intefrddsciplinary research would-'certainly be ^ccelerat^^ 
Th^ expanded use of computer simulations. would increase intere^lf^within 
the .social sciences for building mathematical models. 
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Collective /^r^aining and "Industrial Democracy" . ^ . ' " ' 

If industrial corporations were to use "employee sampling simula- 
^'^•iQjia^ the j^niori-management ^chfc^hotomy could become le,ss pronounced.. 
Collective bargaining might "have to be rethought. Workers ^nd ma'nagers - 
could explore the, consequences of higher wages and prices, such as ^ * - 

higher consumer prices and lower real income. They could consider 
together issues such as whether to manufacture napalm and what pjercentage' 
of black • employees would be both socially jifst and in the best ijrtterests 
^> of the present employees. . Gi^ater informatioh*^hout the ST>cial context » 

'anj3 %ifpei?ience in playing the «role o|^the opposing pairt^y^ight heip ' , 

t9 reduce £^3i^flict. However, it is possible that dif ; :erenoes^ of opinion 
would only be made more clear and that nothing would oe resolved. . ' 

Social Indicators 'Will Have an Impact on ^^ofebies . w» * . . > 

Inequalities among different groups in the population would be 
repeatedly pointed, out by citizen sampling simulations using social , 
indicators. Consequently, the bringing;, of group grievanc.es to public , / 

attention could become a function ^bf government or the universities 

. ' - / . 

' just as the resolving of tonflicts is now a function of government. ^ 
"Interest articulation" could become an acti)riLty of professionally ^ 
trained people and therefore less of an -additional 'burden on the indi-. 
viduals to whom i^njustice is being done, The "comment mode" used in ^ 
these explora^pns could help to restore the right of the individual 

to "petition the king." Peopl^;:whb tead the- comxtvents could be charged 

> • , * . . „ .■ * , . 

to act as ombudsmetr.y ' , 



Social indio^otors* should also help to locate emerging sogial' prob- 
lems. before they reach the criti^^^ stage. It is not likely^ however, 
that muclyakers asijig present media wbuld be, put out of business. They' 
will have a whole new social" activity to'^^itricize,. 



.increased use of' social indicators fdl^^rticulating'^ group demand's 
could help to keep lobbyists honest, Indicato:^%v| the «f)6isting situa- 

tion would probably hurt well mobilized minorities^ ^u^h as the American. 

• . . ■« 

^Medical Association and help poorly mobilized^, minbritie3 sugb aa Mexican- 
Americans' and migrant workers? ' . ' 

Political Parties May 'Become Less Jmportant 

If one assumes that political parties are a social technology for 



aggregating interests, which is required by the fact that .nhere are a ^ 
large number of interests and a small number of candidates, then the 
importance of political parties could be reduced by a technology which' 
would allow^people to register their opinions on separate issues. With 
citizen sampling simulations,, a substantial part of /a-citizen ' s time 



spent on political questions would be devoted to specifying his hierarchy 
tit priorities or indicating which alternative policies h^ regards as 
most important and desirabltii, ^ 



\ / 
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Qytpier Media Might be /Reexamined 

The concern J^th ptt^lic "policy fostered ^by citizen sampling simul^- 
tio,ns might Q^try over to" the other medaa, Simply^the discussion W)f 
computer-based citizen sampling simulations, even prior to widesprea 
•implementation, coulc^incr^ase the growing interest in reexamining the. 
jeducational, political, and cultural functions of existing mass 
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coiranunications media and their regulatory agencies. It is useful to 

point out again- that an implicit national policy regarding the existxng* 

A V ^ 

medi^ of mass communications already exists, eVen though it may never 

have Seen debated and consciously decided upon. ' 

For example television could be thought of as an instrumelpt for 

education rather than for entert^nment. A device which brings the 

patet^t remedy man directly into the living room could thought incon- 

g'ruous in a society where many comnjunities prohibit door ta. door selling. 

'Also, the existing media could be used by each of the many "silent 

minorities" to make its case to the reist of the public. Mexican -Americans 

students, and American Indians are just a few of tn^ groups whose views 

could be better understood by the public at large. 

% ■ 

How Communications Media Affect the Temper of the Times 

The present domestic instability and sense of foreboding in the 
United States may not be due entirely to a combination of very important, 
social conflicts.' ^^*Each communications medium existing at any particular 
moment*Unfl<iences the temper^of the times by selecting"^ out the kind of 
information most suited to it. Television tends to se/ect events which 
are dramatic ds opposed to events which are representative of the total 
set of^events. This situation produces nupa«ous consequences. /For 
ex^jfiple^ if a pers0ti wants to be hea^:d:v he trie/ to make his comments 
as dramatic ^s^os.sible,, shbrt j><c what can be prosecuted for inciting 
violence^ A vfery large number of dramatic events bombarding the senses 

* y 

t^ni^ ^o create a feeling of catastrophic upheavalSo/hen in fact the 
dailyHives of most people remaiirTlargely unaffected, 



Computer-based explorations of future alternatives, in a constant 
attempt to be' accurate, would try to present both dangers and opportuni- 
ties* Discussions about probable* secondary effects would tend to select 
out . the most persuasive arguments as opposed .to those most flamboyantly 
•presented. 

- Will Anxiety be Produced or Reduced? . ^ 

The very major change ip social communicatioiv decision-making 

_ ^procedures which woald accompany the introduction of citizen sampling 

, ■ V . 

simulations could cause great anxiety in the beginning. However, in- 
creased information and public involvement in decision -making would, in 
^ time, prr^bably reduce anxiety due to unanticipated or unexpected social 
and technological development3. By looking ahead the public could 
better anticipate the new technologies and thus have time to create 
institutions to regulate or eliminate unaosirable secondary effects. 



' .Greater confidence in society '-»-s^ility to control the consequences of 
social and technological developments could lead to more open acceptance 



of experimentatipi/ and alternative life-styles. 

Enhancing s'»j!f VEsteem 

Gre/2tcer^involv^ent of the individual in social planning could cot^ 
tribu'ne to s^lf ^esteem. Assuming that societi*es change in a non-random 
jw?ay--t];^^ is, that some "|)rogress** can be discerned that th^ store of 
.--knowledge grows, and tha^t societies tend to become more organized in 
terms qf an increase ity' information flow — then one might say that each 
individual, simply because he is alive and contributing to social choice 



is a factor in social^ evolution, if he participates, 
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' Governance by "Those Vfho Care" 

has been suggested that a representative sample of the popula- 
tion might not t^ie desirable, that a ''constituency of the concerned" \ ® 
might be better than pure democracy. Teaching computers" raise* the 

..possibility of granting citizenship in proportion to, ^in>>olvement . Per- 
•* * • 

^ haps there is some merit in this proposal, but car^ would l\ave to be 
exercised to insure that citizenship was not granted in proportion to 
involvement^ through a particular medjuitf . Participating in a citizen 
sampling s:|.mulation might be as uncTbmfortable for some people as march- 

i ing in a demonstration is for others. 

A. Technology for Democracy « ' ^ 

As Foreign Aid \ ^ 

In addition to the considerable impact whix:h citiz^ sampling 

simulations could have on government within the United States and other 

indjustrially advanced nations, the same equipment would seem to provide^ 

a way for accelerating the process rof political development in the newer 

^ nations. If ' the people of a nation request it, computer-based ecj^ca- 

tion equipment could be given as aid instead of tanks and" guns^ The 

device could then be used both for education and for informing people 

about the operation of their government. It^ might be desirable to have 

t 

some means of regulj^tion by the United Nations to insure that the eiquip- 
ment is not used for propaganda or for inciting hostilities between 
natidns. * 
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A Shift from Spfeial Interests to Common Interests 

People se,em to be becpming aware of the facf that the physical / 
world is not •\7ithout end" but i.n fact Ts very limited. This realiza- 
tion has very impo/taint CQnsequences for pblitical theory. Much of the 
present theory of coalitions is based on the assumption that some con- 
flicts are of almost no' concern to a tbird party. The idea of log,- \ 
rolling--support my bill and I'll support yours— assumes t^at eacb 
partnet has no interest in the other person's bill. However, in an 
intellectual climate in which everything is viewed^s having* some 
impact so.-^er or lat^r on everything -else^ the idea of logrolling, ajt 
least ir its pure form, breaks down. One is forced then to take into 
considnr -tion, more than before, which side of the issue will produce 
the mosr, desirable long-range consequences for- the poputotion ' as a 
v/hole. . / 

Citizen sampling simulations make feasible the (Retailed considera- 
tion of secondary effects both by planners and by tHe public "at large 
and thereby c^ld assist in arriving at decisions which serve long- 
range as well ak short-range interests. 
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